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VAS FARM E. 


E. HOLM ES, Editor. 


PRUNING ORCHARDS IN TILE WINTER. 

As a general rule we believe it is better to defer the 
pruning until spring advances some,because the wounds 
will heal over sconer, and the water, if it insinuates it- 
selfinto the bark wil! not be frozen and burst it off. 
But spring is a busy time with the farmer, and he of- 
ten finds it necessary to turn all his attention and pow. 
ers of labor to thuse things which must be done at that 
ume. Hence it is better to do some things in the win- 

















from the W. Indies." We do not know how it is now 
But this only proves that the business in question can 
be done profitably. By and by, when the rail road is 
finished through the Sate, goods can be transported 
from them into the interior ata rapid and cheap rate. 
Oh, but says a wise one at our elbow; while you are 
on the Rail Road, you may as well slide by Portland 
into Boston you know. Aye, but it will take time and 
expense to go further, and if time is money, and money 
itself is worth saving, it would be good economy to 
stop atthe first place where you can obtain goods at 
the same rate that you car after an additional day's 
journey, and some hundred miles transportation extra. 


ter, when there is more leisure, and if occasionally a; If the merchants of Portland would take measures to 
little damage is done in the orchard by winter pruning, supply the markets, the trade would in timecentre 


vn the whole a vast deal more damage is done by not 
pruning ajall, “Civose who have orchards that need 
pruning, and there are few that'do not, should turn 
their attention to them in the winter, and may thus 
spend some of the pleasant days very profitably. 

While upon this subject, would it not be well ta 
suggest that more than one half of the apple trees 
in Maine, that are actually thrifily and bear well, 
bear apples hardly worth gathering, and that by graft- 
ing them with choice kinds, the whole of them in three 
years from the time of setting the scion, would bear 
abundantly. This would be equivalent to creating so 
many new trees in three years. Winter is the time to 
be collecting seions ready for setting in the spring. The 
value of the apples of Maine can be more than dou- 
bled in three years, if orchardists would attend to this 
hint, and engraft accordingly. 

-eon—- 
IMPORTATIONS OF FOREIGN PRODUCTS 
DIRECT TO MAINE. 

Why not? Aye, why not? Why should nine tenths 
of the imported articles of foreign production that are 
consumed in the state, be brought into Boston or New 
York ? The Editor of the Portland Advertiser is calling 
alteation to this subject, and it is one of serious im- 
port to every citizen of the State. Portland is an excel- 
lent harbor, bas excellent ships and enterprising seamen. 
So has Bath, and so has many other towns on the sea- 
board. There is an immense and fertile tract of country 
back of them, with an increasing population calling 
daily for the common articles in the grocery and other 
lines. ‘These they ubtain from the retail stores near 
by them, and those retailers obtain them in Boston for 
the most part. The reasons that they offer for going 
to Boston are good, uuder the present circumstances. 
They are, that Bosten having more capital, can em- 
ploy more shipping and of course the merchants import 
direet. They can therefore afford these goods to them 
at a cheaper rate than they can be obtained in Maine. 
But why isit so ? Because Boston merchants by their 
enterprise have made themselves or their city, the fo- 
cus of trade, and long custom has induced the ship hold- 
ers of Maine to go to Boston or some of the other large 
cities, and be employed as freighters by them. Now 
why cannut the ade be turned a little as it regards 
the retailers of Maine ? Cannot some of our capitalists 
import guods direet to Portland, fur instance, and af- 
ford them as cheap and on as advantageous terms as 
others? We are nearer to Rurope than Bostonis. We 
are also ag near to the West Indies, and even the East 
Indies,as Boston is, & a ship will of course require less 
time to make a voyage at a corresponding decrease of the 
expenditure than if she had to go further. Wedo not 
mean to say or intimate thatthere are no importations 
direct tous. Furmerly Portland used to import much 





there, and all paeties find an advantage in it. 
ii 
KEEPING MANURE UNDER COVER 
DURING WINTER. 

From what little experience we have kad, and from 
the testimony of others who have been in the habit of 
keeping the manure made in the winter from their cat- 
tle, under cover either in cellars or sheds, we have no 
doubt that a saving of one third in its value and efficacy 
will be made. This is worth attending to. The far- 
ier who has his barns in a suitable situation, and is 
able to construct cellars for the reception of his manure, 
will find the cost soon repaid to him in the saving of 
manure as well as in the many other conveniences 
which such place will afford him for many purposes. 

Those who are not well situated for cellars, should 
construct sheds, even ifthey are only of a temporary 
kind, for the purpose. ‘The raias and snows of winter 
act upon the manure heap as water does upon ashes, 
leeching or in other words dissolving much of its so- 
luble matter, which is then eonveyéd away in the 
spring when the water begins torun, or is imbibed by 
the ground upon which the heap rests. It is a subject 
worth attending to, for muck and manure ig meney to 
the farmer, and he who loses any loses his money. 


—f>>-—— 
HOW TO AMUSE A PIG. 


We once called upon our old friend, squire W., who 
among other things shéwed us a very fine pig that he 
had in his stye. We asked him how he kept him. Oh, 
said he, he has but little to eat, he belongs to the wom- 
an of the house, whe gives him the usual slops. 1 
find he is very fond of cracking peas, and I give hima 
handful one or twice a day to amuse him. Here he 
threw over a generous handful to him, which he crack- 
edin fine style. There is nothing better to amuse pigs 
than to throw them a handful of peas once or twice per 
day. ; 

—-oe— 


Original. 


HINTS UPON THE SOIL AND CLIMATE 
- OF MAINE. 

Mr. Houmes :—I may have heretofore hinted some 
of the following ideas; but [ am sensible they never 
can be too ofien brought before the farmers of Maine. 

First ; This state hasa moister climate than most 
other portions of the United State, owing to its posi- 
tion or course from the great lakes. This may be pro- 
ved from facts, and the tendency of water to rise as 
high ae the fountain head. Water that falls on our 
high lands, in making its way to the ocean hasa_ ten- 
deucy to rise for the cause stated, nigher the surface 
than if we hada more porous soil, of were further 
from the highlands. Our lands will bear a higher state 
of manuring, and consequently a higher state of culti- 
vation, from that cause. And again, the texture of our 
soil issuch in many parts of Maine, thatit will beara 
higher state of cultivation than if it abounded more 





with sand. It is a well knows fet that land abound- 
ing in sand, clay or vegetable manure will not yield « 
good crop ; either sand, clay, pedt, barn manure or any 
other vegetable manure in excess, will not raise a good 
crop. Then what do we want? Laftswer, we want a 
porous subsoil. Such as covers lime rock is the best, 
und gravel the next, but even a hard pan, or clay ‘Sour 
or five feet deep will answer very well, or even ledge 
with a proper mixture of sand, clay, vegetable manure, 
a small portion of ‘lime. 


The next question is, what is a proper mixture ° 
That must depend on the sabsoil and other circumstan- 
ces, but in the best wheat soil in Genesee, there was 
twenty-six parts of clay, and thé rest was sand, vege- 
table manure and a little lime; and perhaps we may 
take tHatas the proper mixtore which the farmer wants. 
If he has more than twenty-six parts clay, then he 
wants more sand and vegetable manure. If he has 
less, then he wants clay and yegetable manure. In a 
climate as moist as ours, vegetable manure is of great 
importance. Peat or mud is vegetable manure in ex- 
cess, it'acold state. This need only be put in a prop- 
er state to answer every purpose. It may be done 
many ways, but alkaline matter is the surest thing to 
do it. ime mixed six months before used, ashes 
steeped or unsteeped, mixed with barn macure, or 

laced in a hog yard will all answer the a One 
inference, and I have done. Those who have mud, 
muck or peaty earth nigh, and handy to obtain, and 
sandy land to apply it on, are not always sensible of the 
wealth they posses, ELIJAH WOOD. 

Winthrop, Dec. 3, 1841, 

—f>— 
.» Origin 
; pra PORK; AT'S THE 
QUESTION ? 

Mr. Houimes :—I noticed some time ago a commu- 
nication in the Maine Farmer, on the cm of pork 
vaising in which the writer argued the profit of making 
pork from hogs of a year old or more, in preference to 
pigs. Now he may be right in his conclusions, but his 
reasoning did not appear to me to be entirely conclu- 
sive. He says that the cost of the four pigs, ($10,) 
he balances against the 4 shoats, befese wintering ; 
then goes on with cost of keeping &c., to a result ve- 
ry much in favor of the “old an’s.’”’ What seems a dif- 
fieulty with me, is, that our sows never bring old hogs, 
but always pigs—so that whether the expense of keep- 
ing the pig be much or little for the first year, we have 
‘to submit to it before we can get the old hog any how. 
Another fact of the estimate struck me as hardly fair, 
| viz :—that the old hogs had nothing to eat through the 
| summer but dish water, and what they gotin the streets 
|'where they were permitted to run, in other words 
\their summer feed cost nothing because it came not 
lout of his own erib, but out of his neighbors’. Now | 
consider this method of keeping hogs ine most expen- 
sive that can be devised, ‘To be fair and honorable, if 
my hog goes marauding round the neighborhood vis- 
iting the yards, gardens, fields and kitchens of every 
one who by chance for a moment leaves a gap open, | 
ought in courtesy to be willing to have my premises 
visited by all the swinish tribe of the region round 
about. Next I must expect occasionally to find some 
hog of a fellow who is not obliging erTough to feed my 
hog from his garden or potato field, but puts him into 
pound. Next, I must occasionally expect to find one 
among the missing. And lastly, their labor is all lost, 
being expended on the highway, and not in fhe most 
profitable manner, instead of making for his owner fif- 








teen or twenty loads of firstrate manure. W.D.D 
—p>— 
Original. 
QUERIES RESPECTING WOOLLEN 
MANUFACTURES. 


Mr. Homes :—Is there a woollen manufactory at 
Gardiner of Hallowell, that I can send my wool to be 
manufactured ? and can you give me any information 
on the following points ? Must the wool be sorted be- 
fore sending, or do they sort it at the mill, making 
cloth from each kind as good as it is capable of making ? 
what are the terms of manufacturing when paid from 
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the wool ? Is the share the same for all sorts of cloth, 
dressed or undressed ? What share for cotton & wool 
flannel, for Lindsey, for Satinet, for fulled and eolored 
cloth not dressed, where they find warp ?—What share 
for the different kinds of cloth of all wool, such ag plain 
flannel, colored and pressed de, twilleddo &c. £m 
thus particular, because I and some of my neighbors 
find it too expensive to get our cloth made here—and 
would send our wool to a factory if we can make it an- 
swer ; perhapssome one interested in a factory, will 
give you the information I want, either in the form of 
an advertisement, or on a slip that you can send to 
me. Do they make stocking yarn, and at what rate ? 
and do different colors make difference in prices? Any 
other information on this subject will be gratefully 
received. 


We handed the above queries, to Messrs. Tucker & Co. 
of Gardiner who sent us sent us the following answer.— 

Mr. Hoimes :—In answer to your inquiries in be- 
half of your friend Mr. D. of Perey, we take wool, sort, 
and Manafacture |t (which should be well washed on the 
Sheep, and carefully rolled into bundles each Fleece by 
itself,) on shares ; that is, we manufacture one half of the 
quantity received for the other half, except it be filled on 
cotton warps,in that case we charge 7 cts. per yardsfor the 
warps or at the following prices per yard— 


Cassimeres common colors from 40 to 50 cts. 
Coating ” rs 4045 * 
Fulled cloth ‘* “ - 80° 374 * 
Sattinetts and find warps 80 374 “ 
White Flannels . 1820 “ 


do —_— cotton and wool and find warps 18“ 20 = « 
Blanketing 1 1-8 yd, wide : : 20 « 
Cotton Flannel Diath ia toe . 25 « 
Colored and Pressed __.. : ; 25“ 
Those are the princip!e articles we manufacture, and the 
conditions for manufactaring, the quantity of wool necess- 
ary for cassimers is from 20 to 24 oz. per yd. Coating 22 
to 30 Fulled cloths 17 to 20 Sattnetts 16 to 20, Blanketing 
14 to 16, White Flannels 12 to 14, collored Flannel 12 
to 14, Cotton and wool Flannels 8 to 10. We intend 
the coming year to keep on hand an assortment of Cloths 
manufactured from the various grades of wool raised in 
this State, to accomodate those who may want the cloths 
on delivery of their wool. 
Tucker Perry & Winstow. 
Gardiner Nov. 26 1841, 
—- a 
Original. 


DON’T KEEP TWO MANY COWS. 


Mr, Eo1rror.—Instead of urging Farmers to keep 
more Cows, [ would suggest the propriety of his keeping 
not so many as is usually kept B’s. wife is a good dairy 
woman, he kept this last Season 4 cows fed as usual 
his good lady weighed all the Butter, and Cheese made 
from them, the Family eat some Bread, and Butter and milk 
he at the endof the year disposed of 2 of his cows, and 
concluded to permit the other two to cost him as much in 
keep as the four had done the year past, this he could not 
do, without giving them some roots, meal bran &c., hav- 
ing cast what the four cost, he then found how much to 
furnish the two, his wife now kept an exact account as she 
had the last year, and the family being the same and eat 
some milk as before, when she found at the end of the 
two yeara that she had made considerable more Butter 
Cheese, &c., than the first, thas the saving of the Taxes, 
and the trouble of tending many easily be seen. 

—>— 
MECHANICS. 


“An honest man's the noblest work of God”’ 


SHAKESPEAR. 

Messrs. Editors :—Permit me, through the columns 
of your paper, to say a few words in relation to that 
class of our community, known as Mecnanics. It is 
an incoatrovertabie fuct, that they are highly useful 
—nay, indispensable to society—and form a large and 
respectable portion of the population of our republican 
government. If any classof citizens canclaim equal- 
ity with the sturdy yeofnanry of the country, the cul- 
‘ivators of the soil, it is the honest, hard-fisted and in- 
dustrious mechanic--he that dares not violate the 
solemn behest, that man should gain his living by “the 
sweat of his brow.” 

It is alamentable fact, that the mechanics of this 
enlightened day, are looked upon as “ipferiors and 
vassals”—the mere dregs of society ; while professional 
men are viewed in quite a different light—as being 
the very cream of society—aye, and the proud, haugh- 
ty, would be aristocrats, think that mechanics should 
pay that reverence to them, that slaves do to their 
masters. Is this republicanism? Is it in accordance 
with our boasted equality? Surely not. 

Much as has been said on this subject, there remains 
much yet to be said,in relation to the manner in which 
mechanics are trea'ed in this purely democratic-repub- 
lican government, We may boast of our equality— 
of our repudlican siniplicity, and all this; but never, 
while mechanics and laboring men are treated with 





such contempt, need we try to aspire to that indepen- 
dence and patriotism which should ever characterize 
Americans. A, modern writer thus discourseth on 
this subject: 

“Long have they been looked upon as inferiors and 
vassals—of whom ? of the virtuous, the good, and the 
great? No; but of the self-willed, the haughty, the 
irresponsible, the speculators, the slaves, the idlers, 
the rebelious, the swindlers, the lovers of pleasure 
more than the lovers, of God, with which ,the land is 
infested. Among a certain class, the name of a me- 
mechanic is often viewed with reproach, and it is fre- 
quently the case that it is considered disreputable and 
conde-cending to walk the streets, or be found in con- 
verse with a plain and honest shop-laborer. Are they 
a mere] dreg in the community, and not fit associates 
for the very cream of the best society? It has been 
said in days long gone by, that 

‘An honest man’s the noblest work of God ;’ 
and has this noble sentiment become trite and upfash- 
ne in these days of flimsy refinement and high 
tife ?’ 

Surely not. Traly “an honest man’s the noblest 
work of God.” ‘The mechanic, tho’ he has a hard way 
of procuring the necessaries of life, yet, he does it 
honestly. ‘The shoe-maker waxes his thread for the 
saine purpose that the merchant measures out his tape; 
the carpenter drives his plane for the same purpose 
that the lawyer defends the murderer or thief, and 
every other mechanic follows his daily avyocation for 
the same purpose that the professional man does,— 
And why is he not equally as honest and honorable ? 
Why is he not entitled to that degree of respect and 
courtesy, that is meted out to those who move in high- 
er circles ? Merely because he prefers to seek the 
ordinary means of support, by the industrious practice 
of some mechanical art! For this, and this alone, 
the industrious mechanic is looked upon as jan “infer- 
rior and a vassal,” by a certain portion of the commun- 
ity. 

It certainly will not be denied that a mecoanical 
profession is honorable. When we look around us, 
and see how many “thousands of examples are faith- 
fully recorded in the world’s history, of men who have 
distinguished themselves for their Leowtedes and use- 
fulness, that have guided the plane, driven the shoe- 
maker’s awl, and indeed in following every working 
pursuit, by whieh manbas been able to procure an 
honest living”—when we there see the names of men 
recorded, who have conferred enduring benefits on 
mankipd, by their honesty, industry and perseverance, 
we cannot refrain from ejaculating, truly 

“An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
If we faithfully search the recorded history of by-gone 
days, we will find that the greatest man of our land 
have followed some mechanical pnrsuit, and by indus- 
try and perseverance have risen from obscurity, to re- 
spectable and enviable stations. A writer on this 
subject says: 

“If there is any situation truly honorable, it is that 
of an industrious mechanic, who, by his own exertions, 
has established a respectable place in society; who 
commenced in poverty, by his skill and perseverance 
overcomes every obstacle, vanquishes every prejudice, 
and builds up for himself a reputation whose value is 
enhanced to others. And let it be remembered, that 
this situation is attainable by all who have faith and a 
practical knowledge of their business, Ineustry and 
virtuous ambition are seldom exerted without produc- 
ing the happiest results.” 

Franklin, “the lightning’s playmate,” was a_prin- 
ter: Green,acelebrated general of the revolution, was 
a backsmith; Morgan, whose name shines like a 
“bright peculiar star” one the annals of the revolution, 
and who was a general in that ever-memorable con- 
test for liberty, was a wagoner; Burns, the celebrated 
Scotish poet, was a plough bey; the Apostle Paul, 
whose example is a bescon light to guide the weary, 
wandering pilgrim, “through these low grounds of 
sorrow,” was a tent-maker. But time wonld fail to 
speak of the honored, and truly honorable mechanics 
of the world. 


The Agriculturist, speaking of the greatest and 
most illustrious mechanic, says: 

“The first machine constracted, of which we have 
knowledge, was the universe, ‘whose maker and _buil- 
der’ is the Author of al! things. In this grand ma- 
chinery wisdom and might are displayed, beyond the 
comprehension of man. Worlds upon worlds have 
been put forth, all subject to the same gravitation pow- 
er that holds each in its place; and this should not be 
astonishing when we reflect that it was this Arch 
Mechanist that ‘stretches out the north over the emp- 
ty place, and hung the earth upon nothing,’ that it is 
He who has ‘measured the waters in the hellow of 
his hand, and meted out heaven with a span, and com- 
prehended the dust of the earth in a measure, and 








weighed the mountaine in scales and the hills in a 
balance,” , 

It is, however, to be a that the time is no 
very far distant, when cs will be looked upon, 
esteemed and respected, as they should be. It is eaiq 
that farmers—the cultivators of the soil—are the “bone 
and sinew of the country,” if this be so, mechanics 
should justly be styled the “mainspring and lever,” 
which gives action to the country—to commerce and 
trade. 

But, to conclude, in the language of another ; 

“We have only to regret the good society, (we use 
the phrase in its modern acceptation,) has elevated ix. 
self roo FAR ABOvE the‘plain unvarnished,’ but upright 
and honest mechanic—deeming him beneath its notice, 
and classing him with ordinary beasts of ourden. Such 
principles are incompatible with the very spirit of our 
national institutions, and diametrically opposed to the 
laws which should govern, and which, alone can com. 
ent acommunity. It is a principle, too, which we are 
well convinced, will be opposed vy the intelligent and 
honorable. AW the conveniences which render life 
an enjoyment—the astonishing foeilites of commerce 
—the great improvement in the science of agriculture 
—and the useful construction of machinery in our man- 
ufactories, may all be attributed to the industry and 
ingenuity of mechanics. It is the sturdy laborers who 
form the bulwark of the nation, and constitute the main 
pillar whieh supports the fabric of our tiberty—and 
therefore, no class ef people have received more injus- 
tice from their fellows. We may, however, reasonably 
indulge the hope, that the time is not far distant, when 
such aristocratical and monopolizing principles will 
have been entirely annihilated—and when virtue, hon- 
esty, and patriotism will be sure guides to esteem ; and 
make out the only road to elevation in socrety. 

South-Western Virginian. ROMEO, Jr. 


—eoe— 
THE MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT. 


We observe that the attention of farmers in the 
sonth-eastern part of Penn&ylvania, is becoming more 
and more turned towards a new kind of wheat called 
the Mediterranean, the merits of which bave been va- 
riously estimaied; but as we have not scen this sort, 
we shalt confine ourselves tw laying the opinions of 
others before our readers. 

From a writer in the Farmer’s Cabinet, (Vol. 6, pege 
69,) we quote the following: eh Bi 

"Its diminutive ears and short'straw, its inequality 
of sample, and inferiority of flour, render if to me, a ve- 
ry exceptionable variety; indeed | wonder how. any 
good manager would be content to grow ears two ineh- 
es in length yielding only twenty grains on an average, 
with straw so weak and short as to fall before the erep 
is ripe, and diminishing the size of the dung-hill nearly 
one half, I have examined many crops of wieat and 
am convinced in my own wind, that itis the real” T'res, 
mois.”’ or French spring wheat, which ws its name imn- 
ports, becomes ripe in three months from the time o! 
sowing, and of which I have seen hundreds of acres 
growing in Europe, particularly in the Channel Islands, 
Guernsey and Jersey, where 11 is valued, chiefly oe 
this account, a character for earliness which it hus suis- 
tained in this country and climate ; coming ripe under 
the same circumstances, ten days or a fortnight earlier 
than any other variety known amongst us; thus prob- 
ably escaping the rast which is pretty sure to fall on 
the late ripening wheat ; but wherever It Is sown 4 
Europe, it is considered a very inferior crop, and is ¢v!- 
tivated only on land that is either too poor or i}l-con- 


ditioned to warrant tore than half a yield of other 
varieties "’ : ho Aa 

In the same paper, Jabez Jenkins of West White 7 
in Chester county, says in regard to the same kind © 


wheat: ’ Le 
“It appears to have escaped the Hessian fly and 1 : 
result. Ona rich lotof two acres, I have harveste’ 
1494 sheaves of usual size, The crop on two large 
fields is not heavy, owing itis thought to too we 
growth of timothy that had been sown with it, bas the 
yield is tolerable and the quality good.” “ow 
A correspondent of ours near Downingtown ie th 
same county, says ina letter lately received :—“Our 
wheat in eastern Pennsylvania, will average about 
two thirds of a crop; butthe lately introduced wheat 
called the Mediterranean has yielded nearly a full saith 
wherever it bas been sown ; and as yet it bas ree 
the attacks of the Hessian fly and the mildew. 
makes good bread, though sowmewhat harsh, an 
weighs from 62 te 66 pounds to the bushel. a 
Another of our correspondents in Bucks county, ~ : 
resides more than forty miles from the former, un “a 
the date of 9 mo. 27, says: “A kind of red oer 
wheat with large kernels not unlike ryein shape, & 
called the Mediterranean, has been so.vn in this —. 
ity for several years past. It is not liable to the ‘st 
ages of the Hessian fly, nor effected by rust or mil -* 
like other wheat; and does not require such high nll 
nuring. It is fully as productive, and in taany soniye 
ces more so that our other sorts of wheat. It can e 
sowed early without danger of the fly, and it Is fit \ 
harvest a week or mere before the usual time. “ 
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flour made from it this season, is better and whiter comparatively unproductive. Such for instance is the 


than any we have had in our house for a long time. | ©88® here with the Newtown Pippin. 


A very deep rooted prejudice prevails with many, 
against it, without ever giving ita trial.’’ 

We should Ike to know whether this kind of wheat 
has been introduced into Western New-York, and if 
so, in what estimation it is held ?—New Genesee Far- 
met. 


—<=>-—_ 
APPLES. 
We should estimate the difference of product be- 
tween common seedling apple trees and he best se- 
lected varieties, to be not less than ten to one in favor 


lt is easier to 
raise five bushels of the Swaar, or the Spitzenburgh, 
than one bushel ofthe former kind. Iliis a first rate 
apple in well grown specimens, but there our eulogy 
must end.—Vew Genesee Farmer. 


——<—i>__ 
GRAFTING. 

There is a great revolution taking place at present 
with regard to fruit grafting and a and if ap- 
pears tu be fhe order ofthe day, ‘Tae object now is 
not how much only, but how good fruit ine can be 
grown. ‘The nurseries are filled with first rate varie. 


of the latter; but the difference of value will appear | ties of fruit frees; and farmers and others are with @ 


much greater if we take into view the quality as well |/audable spirit, availing themselves of the benefit of 


as the vena fa An exteasive orchard of seedling 
trees, originally; and great numbers growing in a hedge, 
fully bear us out in these conclusions. 

The fruit in seedling trees, is not generally so defi- 
cient in number as in size, though both deficiencies of- 
ten occur; audin wet summers many apples, which 
would be of good size in dry seasons, become black 
knobs in cnnsequence of the Lichen, which spreads 
over them in the form of scabs. 

It is remarkable that pomologists have genernlly 
neglected to notice this cireamsiance. Have all of 
them lived in drier climates than ours? Be this as it 
may, some fine varieties are scarcely worth cultiva- 
ting in Western New York, solely on this account. 
The Queen apple may be given as one instance, and 
the Autumnal Swaar as another—both fine fruits in 
dry hot summers, and both without doubt, better adapt- 
ed to a lower latiiude. 

Un the other hand, russetts with scarcely an excep- 
tion, are free from this smut. We are also inclined to 
think that apples with thick skins, like the Black Gilli- 
flower. more generally escape than those with a thin. 
ner integument. Itis not improbable however, that 
sowe variation from this rule may be found. 

The value of apple as food for milch cows, and for 
the fatening of swine, is becoming more extensively 
known ;and it may serveto console such friends of 
Temperance as were once largely engaged in cider- 
making. We find that*we have never too many, 
though we make no cider except for vinegar or apple 
suuce. Many years ago inu dry season, we first tried 
the experiment of giving bruised apples in measured 
quantities to our cows ; and their milk was greatly in- 
creased. Our hogs also grew fat} by feeding on this 
fruit, withont any labor ofours, except to see that a 
suificiency falls. As the weather grows colder how- 
ever, they gradually lose the relish tor this food, eSpe- 
cially when they get something better: } 

It has long appeared to us that farmers might save 
themselves from much expense, by planting out small 
orchards expressly for the keeping and fatening of 
swine, We recommended this measure to the public 
incre than twenty years ago. By selecting the earli- 
estapples and such as ripen in regular succession, food 
might be provided in abundance for them during a pe- 
riod of three months. A little swill enriched by milk 
or meal however, is a valuable auxiliary. ‘ 

More than four bundred kinds of apple trees are ad- 
vertised by some nurserymen; and among them are 
doubtless great numbers of which we know nothing ; 
but we are notacquaiated with any apple better adapt- 
ed to such an orchard than the Sweet Bough which be- 
gins to ripen in harvest. It bearsevery year with us 
wod every year alike—a full crop without breaking 
down, ‘The trees is rather compact in its form, not 
spreading wide, and one hundred and sixty might grow 
vn an acre. The fruit continues to drop from it for 
more than a month, and sometimes for nearly two | 
months ; 

In planting out such an orchard however, there | 
ought to be earlier apples than the Sweet Bough, such | 
as the Yellow Harvest ;, and some later. We want) 
apples fur swine, several weeks after the Sweet Bough 
is commonly gone ; and among the multitudes that ripen 
at this season, the farmer cannot be much at a loss to | 
select some that are always productive, and always | 
good. 








In another article we have mentioned the Graven- | 
steom—“‘esteemed the best apple of Germany and the | 
Low Countries." We have waited two ar three years 
alter the tree began to bear, without propagating it, so | 
that we might fully and fairly test its fruit; and we 
have now arrived at the conclusion that it is first rate 
im every respect. The tree grows freely—a_ model of | 
thriftiness without any wild luxuriance. It bears well, | 
and the fruit is large, fair and excellent. More than | 
One taster has exclaimed—“‘I never ate a_ better ap- | 
ple.”’ 

__ Its excellence is the more remarkable on faccount of 
its being one of the very few European sorts that suit 
oor climate. Some years ago we received from Buel 
& Wilson, a considerable number of such as are most 
highty recommended by Lindly in his Guide to the 


it. When graffjng, or planting the labor is no more 
for a good variety /hen a bad one, bul the resull af the 
end of a few years is widely different. Scions of good 
varieties may be ubéained in any neighborhood without 
expense, and the more rare kinds of the nurseries fora 
trifling sum, and the cost of gratting but liule compar- 
ed with the benefits which arise from it, so that there 
seems to be no excuse fo having young ungrafted 
trees in orchards whose fruit is nearly worthless. 
With regard to cutting scions | follow Forsyth’s direc- 
tions, that is take the shoots of the former year’s growth 
trom healthy fruittal trees, avd prefer those fromm lat- 
eral or horizontal branches to those of strong perpea- 
dicular shoots, they way be taken from the tree at any 
time, froas December to April, and kept in the cellar, 
putting the endsan inch or two in damp earth, of 
stocks those raised from seed are preferable—suckers 
from the roots of trees are worthless as they run to 
wood and produce suckers, and when grafted are 
dwarfish, seldom attaining a large size. Grafting 
may be performed with some success at many differ- 
ent seasons, yet like many other things there is a pro- 
pertime for it, J have set scionsin every week from 
the first of March to the first of june, some of them 
grew of each period, but by far the most of those which 
were ioserted after the sap began to fluw freely from 
the middle of April to the middle of May. I consider 
the most proper time. lonce set a few scions in jan- 
vary, two of which grew and are nowina healthy 
condition. I knew the instance where quite a number 
were inserted injuly with good success, Cobbett, in 
his American gardner says’ | have seen an American 
negro sitting by a hot six plate stove, grafting apple 
trees inthe month ofjanuary, and putting them away 
in his cave to be brought out and planted in April, he 
further says, itis his opinion, that ihe work may be 
done at ary time between October and May, and not 


.| sure it might not be performed all summer long. A- 


inong the wany methods that of cleft grafting, | think 
as good as any, being easily performed, and will ans- 
werall commou purposes, the composition which I 
make use ofis mixedin the fullowing proportions,— 
four pounds rosin’ two pounds beeswax, and one pound 
of Jard—this I prefer after trying these agticles in va- 
rious proportions, it will work without warming in any 
weather suitable for grafting,wi'l stand the heat of the 
sun, and yicid readily to the growth of thescion. ‘The 
in gredients after being melted and well stirred to- 
gether, are turned into cold water, and drawn like 
shoemakers wax,—there has been much said and writ- 
ten against using the composition instead of the graf- 
ting clay, many argue that it injores the growth of the 


scion, and is otherwise detrimental, bu‘ as far 4s my | 


experience extends | am decidedly in favor of the 
composition, having used it to some extent for five 
years. I have not been able to discover the least in- 
jury to the tree or scion; its superiority to the grafting 
clay, consists im less labor in the dperations of grafting 
a more rapid and vigorous grown of the scion, and less 
failure of their living, I have been informed by a per- 
son who has been extensively engaged in grafting 
fur twenty years, and made constant use of the com- 
position that he considers ita great improvement in 
the business, andI can testify to his skill and good 
succeess in his operations,an experienced nursery man 
of my acquaintance, has within a few years rejected 
the clay for this composition; 
O. V. H. 


—-—— 
MEETING OF DEAF DUMB AND BLIND. 
Hartford, Nov. 1841. 

I hardly thought to findany thing interesting during 
my short sojourn here about which to write you, but 
I have done so. 

I was atthe school for the deaf and dumb, this morn- 
ing, when that interesting little creature, Laura Bridg- 
man, (who has but one sense, that of touch,) arrived 





UOrehards and Fruit Garden ; but with this solitary ex-' 


ception, they are not worth cultivating here. Itis true 


panied, by Dr. Howe, Mrs Sigourny, and some ether 
| persons, and her coming seemed to be quite anexpeet- 


that the King of the Pippins is beautiful, but it is too ed. 


austere for our purposes. 
Several things are necessary to constitute a variety of 
the first class. Thefruit may be fine, but the tree 


| [tis possible that there is hardly another person in 
‘the United States whose appearance at the school 
| would create such a sensationamong the hundred and 





from Boston, and made her first visit. Sbe was accom- | 


fifty inmates. Her name was familiar to all the pu- 
pupils, who had doubtless marvelled how a damb 
child, deprived also of the sense of sight, by which 
they themselves learn every thing, should be able tu 
learn to read, write and talk, 

When the news was passed hand to hand that 
Laura Bridgman was in the office, the teacher and pu- 
pils came thronging round her, and filled the room and 
passage way, while ull the way up the stair-case stood 
scores of little girls, with sparkling eyes'and animated 
countenances, eagerly gesticulating to each other, aud 
conversing rapidly in dumb show. 

It was a beautiful sight to see so much lite and hap- 
piness among these uofortunates ; but the principal at- 
traction was little Laura, who, having taken off her 
bonnet and cloak appeared one of the most interesting 
children you ever saw.—Slender and delicately furmed, 
with beautiful features and fair complexion, so grace- 
ful were her motions, so animated her gesticulation, 
and so full of life was her countenance, that but for 
the green ribbon wound round her sightless orbs, you 
would cali her one of nature’s most gifted children. 
Sueh is the power of the soul—such is independence 
of sense. ‘There stood this child in a crowd, without 
one ray of light to pierce her ever-during darkness, 
without a sound wo break the dreary stillness, without 
an odour even to show the presence of others, yet joy- 
ous asa bird, yet conscious of every thing that was go- 
ing on, yeteager to shake hands with all, and to learn 
the names of all, delighted to find that every one 
could talk in her finger language, and evidently en- 
joyed the noon of existence, and speaking in dumb but 
expressive language the praise of hia who willeth the 
happiness of all whom he createth. 

She was very impatient to meet Julia Brace, the on- 
ly person in the world, perhaps, whose privation of 
sense approaches in degree to hers; and about whom 
it seems much had been told her. 

At last Jalia was brought down, and the two met, 
and felt of each other! But what a diflerence between 
the two ! Julia isa woman grown and unprepossessing 
in her appearanoe, because she is without animation, 
without vivacity, without any expression of face. She 
was made to understand, by placing her fingers on 
Laura's eyes and on her ears, that she was blind and 
deaf like herself, but ber countenance changed not ; 
and in a moment or two begun to withdraw from the 
child, who clung to her, put around her neck a chain 
of her own braiding, and kissed her! Vain impulse ot 
affection / Julia coolly put into her pocket the pres- 
evt which Laura had brought her, and was making off 
from the child, whose distress now became evident, 
and who eagerly asked the others, ‘Why does she push 
me? Why does she not love me ?” 

What a contrast in their characters / Laura wanted 
her affection and sympathy, and would not be satisfied 
without them ; while Julia, having got her present, 
was desirous of terminating the interview, and carry- 
ing off her possession ! 

Such isthe effect of education ; such the conse- 
quence of evolving the moral and social nature, as has 
been done in the case of Laura ; or of exercising only 
the lower propensities, and allowing the human being 
to live as do the brutes, within himself and for him- 
self alone ! ’ 

The kind and good people who have the charge of 
Julia Brace seem todo for her all they can do; but 
this is little, for they have no means of communicating 
with her. [learn that they think of sending her to 
the school for the blind, in Boston in the hope that the 
method by which Laura has been taught may be suc- 
\cessful with her; and although it seems to me almost 
la hopeless case, for she is thirty five years old, and 
| her faculties have lain so long inactive, they can hard 
lly be roused to perfurm their functions, nevertheless 
the chance should be given to her.—Portland Adv 


—<_— 

To Marx Names on Froit. The Charlestown 
Transcript recommends putting wax on the sunny side 
of half-grown peachcs and nectarines, ** in any di sired 
shape or form ;’’ and the wax will binder the sun from 
coloring the part that is covered. When the fruit is 
ripe the wax may be removed. 

A more convenient method however, may be adopt- 
ed for marking pears and apples. Write on the fruy 
when it is gathered, with a black lead pencil, or aemalt 
stick not sharp enough tocut the skin, and the bruised 
part will soon change color, Where the fruit is not 
deeply colored, the writing will be as plain as if done 
with ink, and perfectly indelible. We have found this 
method very convenient and useful —New Genesee FP. 


——Le—- 

Swine, that are kept mostly oo fresh food, such as 
| roots, apples, &c. with but little seasond food, requires 
‘salt as often, and are as fond of it in its simple state, 
| and as much benefitted by it too, as the sheep or cow. 
We have found, by recent experience, that a store hog. 
confined to fresh food will eat an average Of oue pint 

of salt per week. Farmers would do well to attend 
| this propensity, as by the free use of salt many of those 
fearful diseases to which hogs are subject during their 
| confinement would be ameliorated.— Yankee Farmer. 
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AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before a meeting for the purpose of organiz- 
ing an Agricullural Society for the County of 
Washington: 

By Tuomas Lincoxin, 
Dennysville, November 12th, 1841. 





Published by the request of the Society. » 





Though the importance of the purpose for which we 
hove met, has, perhaps, been long felt by us all, yet 
this is the first time it has brought us together; and 
an effort certainly cannot be misdirected, now at the 
outset, to place before ourselves in a stronger and 
clearer light, the real advantages, which the prosecu- 
tion of our object holds out: of these indeed, in this 
case, we need, not so much to be informed, as to have 
them re-called, represented, re-urged—and it is this 
consideration only, which can justify the appearance 
before you, of one who cannot claim the appellation 
of Farmer, and who would not be entitled to be heard 
in that capacity. 

This meeting derives a peculiar interest from the 
novelty which, in the minds of some, attaches to the 
conception of an Agricultural Society in this section, 
the extreme North Exst ofthe Union—the Ultima 
Thule—the “down-east:”where, fifty years ago, a man 
was derided even by his neighbors, because he declar- 
ed that he could and would raise his own bread: it is 
true that since that time, the prevalent opinion as to 
capacities of the country, has undergone a great 
change—yet a lurking distrust of them, wil] stil] be 
met with. 

However, the question now is not whether farming 
can be prosecuted successfully here, for that has been 
established; neither is it necessary to decribe whether 
the advantages derived from aready access to proper 
markets, from the great variety of pursuits and pro- 
ductions, and many other circumstances, are overbal. 
anced by the superior natural fertility of some other 
parts of the Union. As this must be left to the quiet 
survey of every ones own judgement, and experience, 





| ests of agriculture were entitled to the foremost rank 
| at this very hour, 
| This then being the case, and since there is no one 
; who doubts that there 13 room enough for improvement 
_in our husbandry.—the vita] question to us is, what im- 
| provements are within our reach. 1 know that some 
| affect to disbelieve that any real improvement is at- 
| tainable; but independently of a very reasonable doubt 
asto the competency of such individuals, usually, to 
| pronounce on that subject, the value of their judgement 
ig pretty apt to leak out: for the most obstinate ofthem 
will probaly tell you,ifcarefully questioned, that he 


other men would only have sense enough to listen to 
it, would be much to their advantage. The only 
thing which can be done with such a man, is toremind 
him that the world is large—that it is more than pos- 
sible that it contains many quite as sagacious as him- 
self, and that since he has already made discovery of 
one improvement, it is quite probable that improve- 
ments have been made by others also. J} fear it would 
be of no manner of use to point out to him the fact in 
the past history of his own, or almost any other profes- 
sion, that since the world began, a limit to improvement 
was never reached ; that every successive year has ex- 
posed the falsehood of past predictions, like his; and 
that he might as well imagine, that the shadow on the 
dial plate will move no further, because he cannot see 
it move, although he sees it has moved since the very 
last hour. 

Regarding associated action,asa most effective 
means of advancing our prime object,we have met 
forthe special purpose of founding an, Agricultural 
Society; through whose action, we may at al) tines, 
not only the more readily obtain the solution to our 
main question but may animate one another to better 
efforts to extend amongst us a knowledge and the in- 
troduction of all real improvements. I need not say 
that the best results have always followed the estab 
lishment of such societies elsewhere: ang here one is 
particularly needed, not only on account of the very 
low state of farming, and of the general interest in it, 
but especially on account of the peculiarities of our cli- 
mate and soil and productions; these making indispen- 
sible a modification of the methods of culture &c, pur- 
sued in other districts. The only danger to be gvar- 
ded against is that of making the operations of the so- 
ciety, too cumbrous—with to much machinery: an 
observation, which may be met with somewhere, is 
perhaps not unworthy to be held in mind in this con- 
nection, for the future, "that any blockhead can con- 
struct a complicated machine, but it takes a genius to 
simplify, and make it a practical one.” 

Though the dissemination of agricultural knowl- 
edge, within a few years, is much more extensive and 
rapid than formerly, it is accompanied with such a grie- 
vous burden of trash, as to detract greatly from its pro- 











it is sufficient to say that there are elements in the cal- 
culation, which usually appear to be entirely overlook- 
ed:and not only this, but there are many who appear 
to have never discovered for themselves the sad truth, 
that the enchantment ofa view is very apt to vanish 
with the distance: they see, and feel heavily the evils 
of their own situation, or of their own country—the 

know them well; but that trowbles fa!] to the lot of oth- 
ers, they seem never to have conjectured:—to their 
view it is all sunny skies, and clear brows, elsewhere— 
like the visions in childhood, of that glorious country | 





per value. Something of this ie unavoidable; but as 
a partial remedy is not to be neglected, a sociely may 
hive a wide field of usefulness, in whatever way il 
‘shall operate. 
they do need a vigorous sifting, are nod at all peculiar 
in that respect ; and lamentable as if is, 40 see one por- 
ing over amass of chaff, who is more accustomed to 
holding a plough, than to spelling out a para graph, yel 
who can counsel him to forego the good,on account 
of its atiendant evil. 

When we look around ns, and see the boundless 


knows of one thing in the way of farming, which, if 


But, agriculfaral publications though ; 








pursuit is regarded as peculiar drudgery, forced ypon 
them by circumstances,—to be escaped from at the 
first opportunity. Wi:h such a state. of feeling, aq. 
vance is ont of the question, and a falling behing 
almost sure. It will be found too, that little is effec. 
ted, where a man’s heart is not in his business,which 
/it never will be, unless improvement is attainable, or 
|in prospect, tocheer himon. Turning a crank or, 
| tread-mill, merely, will not excite the spirits of exer. 
‘tion in any man; neither wil! plodding in the harness 
lor with the insensibility of the mill horse. That king 
of energy which alone will produce such astonishing 
works, will do any thing, is after all, perhaps, very far 
from being so much a special gift as it is often consid. 
ered to be. Who does not know the prostrating 
effects of siavery,—its almost brutalizing operation on 
its victim ? he who looks for vigor, for forecast, for en- 
ergy, in aslave, will look in vain: but let that elave 
just now so insensible, and stupid, apparently as the 
brute, fix his eye on escape, or freedom for himself, — 
and what a transformation ! we see the developement 
of a startling energy—of a mind, a self-reliance, an 
onshaken resolution, which we never suspected— 
which extorts our admiration and respect. “Now, he 
who imagines himself as slave to fate, or circumstan- 
ces,—that he is doomed to toil on without encourage. 
ment, without hope, will feel his yoke no less galling 
—enervation wil! as certainly follow : but let that man 
engage in something which is capable of interesting 
him—which can excite his mind—in which he can 
engage w:th his whole soul,—-and he is another man: 
he will exhibit an energy of whico he was himself 
unconscions. So that any thing which shall tend, to 
the most remote degree, to hold ont to men a hope, a 
prospect—to cheer up the me‘ancholy view of the 
desponding and the diseouraged—to unfold to them 
some object worthy of their aim, and thns to elevate 
their pursuit in their own eyes, is 9 great benefit, for 
surely if there is any thing dreadfol, it must be the 
sad fee'ing of frittering sway our life vear after year, 
in what is either worthless, or unworthy of use, If 
servitude to another is galling, and abhorrent, and the 
service rendered mere-eye-service—hated bitterly, — 
what must the value of that service ever he, which 
thongh rendered to an imaginary master, is grndged 
and extorted. Bot he who has any adequate concep- 
tion of what Agriculture really is, knows that it offers 
a boundless field, to the profiinble employment of 
much and varions, ave, nnlimited know!ledge—to in- 
vention—to discoverv—to skill and telent, ard to goor 
sannd sense and judgement: he knows that the 9))- 
plication of all and each of these, or any mensnre of 
them which he is able or wnlling to bestow, will brine 
its appropriate remuneration, not only in food and 
clothing and bodily comforts, but in a higher reward, 
When this shal! begin to be known, or real/zed rather, 
as it ought to he, thongh it cannot inspire a taste for 
the pursuit in him who has it not, it will open the way 
for a mueh better state of things than exists at present. 
Another benefit flowing from the establishment of 
‘uesc societies, which is not to be overlooked, ir, that 
they afford one more neutral ground for meeting: he 
who is disgustsd, and sick at heart, with the bitterness 
and estrangement engendered by party strife, will 
hail with joy an oecasion which, ifonly for, the time 
| be:ng, shall bury all party distinetions—when he 
meet a neighbor as a man, and not as @ politiea) par- 
) tizan, Happily, no one can advocate the spphieation 














} * 3 | veg We ‘ edertta arial vn 9 . . Itiv 
beyond the distant hill, or horizon,—whose gorgeous | Scope in this world, for useful labor and action of all | of *whig” or “democratic principles,” to the cult 
, g | 


sky we could catch a glimpse of at suaset—where the | kinds ; we should feel that there is no bodily iabor or| tion of the soil, | a at ali ibted ‘ec 
\ toil to be thrown away; itis too precious—it costs too | new occasion which calls forth cordial and united ac- 


fleecy clouds, or the beautiful ships come from. 


But the true point for us actually tosettle is of ano- | . 
We find ourselves here; to most of |Our enjoyments and improvements. 


ther sort entirely. 


‘much, of our short life, our usefulness, our strength, 
Whatever of toil 


us, this is the home, to many of us the birthplace—and | we perform, we are bound to see that it be not wasted, 


her, in all probability, our Bodies will rest, after we 


but bestowed on the most useful objects—in the best 


shall have (to use a signi cant phrase) “hoed out our | Manner possible: ifthere isa better and a worse way 


row.” We find that here the operations of Agricul-|of doing a thing (and where is there not ?) we are | 


ture are carried on; asa business, there are a few who | Wise to discover and adopt the better mode, —it is lit- 


have no concern in it,—many place upon it their chief 
dependance: instead of being only a subordinate, or 
casual employment, it is already, perhaps, the first con- 
cern. Iam sorry that I have not any accurate statis- 
tics or other means, at hand, for determining the rela- 
tive magnitude of this interest; but from what calcula- 
tion [ have beenable to make I feel confident that ma- 
ny have no true conception of its real importance. 
Let us suppose for a moment, that every thing which 
we derive from the soil,in the shape of meats, grain, 
potatoes and other roots, vegetables and fruits of al] 
descriptions, wool, leather &c,—every thing, in short, 
which goes to fill up the fearful array of items requi- 
red in the domestic economy of a whole population— 
let us suppose the whole of these, in one year, to be 
entirely cot off; what portion ofall this areregate 
would be restored by the Inmber, or fish, or the man. 
ufactored value ofour other products, which we should 
finda meartet for? Timagine it woold be found so 


tle enough that we shall effect at the best : eo, when 
one observes, for instance, the little apparent difference 
in the culture of two contiguous fields, and yet the en- 
tire disparity of their products, should he rest in indif- 
ference as to the cause ? if he do so, he is but a sloth- 


} ful and spiritless traveller of life’s road. Any culpable 


supineness, then—any misapplication of labor,—if the 
action which a society calls forth,shall assist in remov- 
ing, its benefits will be incalculable. If it shall operate 
in effecting the introduction of what is useful and new, 
and the discarding of what is futile—the correetion 
of what is erroneous, and as a general stimulus to im- 
provement, our efforts can never be looked back upon 
with regret. 

If then the direct advantages of such an institution 
ere worth securing, its incidental benefits are less so. 
It will be found generally, that with those farmers, 
who from whatever cause, have never been in the hab- 
itofleoking towards an improvement in agriculture 





gmail, tha’ should at onre doeride that the inter. 


in whose minds such an idea has not entered, their 


We mav be thankful indeed for any 


tion, neither f-om party coneerations, nor from those 
of mere selfishness ; both te: «ing to render us regar’- 
less of the rights of others, if not disposed to trample 
on them. 

As has been before observed, men’s opinions sre 
undergoing a great change, with regard to the queli- 
fications required in a thorough farmer, and in noth- 
ing more than as to some of the means of securirg 
then. The notion is fast fading away that no expr- 
rience but of one’s own acquirement, is worth having : 
| that nothing is to be derived from booke, the record of 
' the experience of others, or from the exercise of our 
‘understanding. Men are just begining to realize 


|how hard it is to acquire for themselves, true expert- 


ence, and to avail themselves gladly of that of others : 
for life is too short fora sane manto think of discov- 
ering, or trying every thing for himself. There 's 
no dovbt that those who declaim most loudly on the 
value and extent of their own experience, are in gen- 
eral ignorant of what actual experience is: they have 
never had a suspicion that it must be the result, witi- 
mately. of experiment, or there would be something 
not quite honest in their assumption of it: they have 
supposed that it is something which comes on insen- 
| sibly, of itself, as years do— that it Is but another term 
\for leneth of days. But this is not so; experienc® 
| without experimental observation, docs not amount 
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yeh ; and sach observation to be made fairly and 
“ clusively; 18 often difficult. Many a one has hon- 
vatly thot that he has tried an experiment with per- 
fost accuracy, over and over again, who has not only 
aide no allowance for causes of important derange- 
pent, but has even been ignorant of their existence. 
we all kaow what wonderful attention and care 
yiinst sources of error, are required in experiments 
some branches of natural philosophy ;in chemistry 
é: example: now the truth undoubtedly is that there 
are as many and as obscure sources of error, to be 
warded against, in the important experiments in ag- 
-ealture, as in those of any other subject whatever:— 
in fact the great diversity of result sufficiently proves 
is, Those therefore, who having it in their power, 
sre disposed to bestow the care and attention and la- 
sor of settling any important questions, it is needless 
to say are deserving of thanks and assistance, where 
wey are often only thwarted and ridiculed, — 

. Though much that is written upon farming is utter- 


'y worthless, yet a prejudice against all therefore is 
«o absurd, that they are getting to be few, who like 
» acknowledge It. Some indeed will sneeringly 
point to one who is often doing some useless thing or 
oiuer, which he has seen recommended, not reflecting 


wat the fault lies wholly im the want of judgement in } 


the individual,—and that if there were no such thing 
ya book ora paper in existence, yet such a one 
vould derive his foolish prejects from some cther 
source. But} these very wiseacres themselves, per- 
naps, we shail see at the next moment, with wide 
stretched eyes, swallowing the most marvellous in- 
sructions in their pursuit, from some wandering vag- 
svond or cow-doctor who has not sense enough to 
yeep the rags to his back: from such like creditable 
.urces probably are derived the astonishing, ircred- 
le folly and cruelty often practiced in the diseases 
nd necessary operations upon the domestic animals, 
_ys well as other exhibitions of the like : types could 
vot record such nongense—they have warred against 
jtand will continue to. 


As to the comparative advantages in a pecuniary 
seuse, of farming, and other pursuits, where, as in this 
country, they are not followed independently, it is as 
(ficult as it is unnecessary, to decide but the calling 
ofa farmer has many advantages of its own, which 
vill compare with those of any other; and as a sense 
of these increases, it is beginning to be rightly ap- 
vreciated: time will not allow us to particularize them. 
ivriculture though requiring labour and watchful- 
ness and prudence, is atleast relieved toa great de- 
vree, from heart-burning contests and strife between 

. followers: there is no room for the pitifal jealousy 
wich often sours the feelings of tradesmen towards 

e another. A farmer does not need nor wish to 

id his improvements from the knowledge of others, 
vith the jealous seclusion of a manufacturer; nor does 
ook npgon the heavy crops, the vellow sheaves, the 
ull barns and cellars of another, or any gain to him, 
as a loss to himself’: on the contrary, he is never more 
pleased than when communicating to a neighbor any 
useful knowledge in his possession, and thereby in- 
creasing his produetions and wealth: from his pecul- 
ltr position and circumstavees, he is more apt to see 
‘to be his interest, to help others to help themselves 
~to be able to provide their own bread, instead of 
ng it out to them in ebarity from his own cellars 
granary. ‘To hia that grateful trath ought to be 
ine clear—not beclouded and smothered, that the 
terest of others if aot identical with, is essential to 
"irownh, 


ln England, improvements are in progress, which al- 
inst make an era in the history of agriculture. With 
mvard to some of them it must be allowed that they 
“re of such a character, as to preclude their immediate 

d thorough intreduction with us, if not on account 

‘their expensiveness,—for something like the reason 
“hich would weigh‘’with a man who has his house or 
es ablishment already built; but so inconvenient and 
vaGly planned, and badly built withal,as to be com- 
paratively worthless. In either case it behooves the 
‘ndividual to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
‘he improved methods, that as the necessary repairs, 
“iterations or improvements are successively called 
‘it, or become practicable., he may act always with 
‘he great object in fall view—with the right aim ; that 
‘very hour’s work, and every farthing’s expense may 
£0 towards bringing about the’ desired improvement, 
perfectly and surely, though notat ance. As to other 
‘Mprovemnets the same difficulty does not hold; and 
Some of them remind one of those which every little 
While take place in other things—and inevitably prom- 
Pt the question, why was not this thing, so simple, 
‘ought of before? But that inquiry is not half so 
»frtinent as one, which there is reason to fear may be 
made some five or ten years hence—why has not this 





preciated for severa) years bya few, been generally, 
nay universally adopted. Now may it not be that 
there is abundant occasion for this question at this 
very moment ? There unquestionably is; and i fear 
that the answer in most cases must be, that it is ow- 
ing in part to a wilfal want of proper information, but 
mostly to indifference and lethargy: this need not and 
ought not to be. We marvel greatly at the prejadice. 
the obstinacy, the wilful ignorance or sluggishnees 
of the Chinese—is it not possible that even a Chinese 
would find occasion to admire our self-complacency ? 
A merchant ora manufacturer who should not an- 
xiously avail himself of every opportunity of getting 
important knowledge, in the matters concerning his 
business, or should allow his prejudice or inactivity to 
stand in his way, would excite little sympathy among 
his fellows for his poor success: he would be remind- 
ed, justly, that inactivity and sluggishness deserved 
not the reward of energy, and he might croak about 
his profession till doomsday before he could alter the 
case one jot or one tittle. If, as it is imagined by 
some, there are certain virtues, and certain faults pe- 
culiar to each calling, the prominent fault of farmers 
is certainly not the recklessness, or prodigality which 
it is fashionable for a sailor to exhibit, nor the dissolute 
idleness of a soldier ; he cannot be said, like the trades- 
man to be jealous and exclusive, nor like the banker 
to be light fingered ; but his peculiar fault undoubtedly 
is a sort of lethargy, which is unfortunately too often 
manifest. Whether this is correct to its full extent 
or not, there is certainly a great deal of truth in it; 
but as a general rule we do not like to believe in 
much less te acknowledge our own faults, it is quite 
possible that this representation wil] not be allowed 
to be correct: but if it is true no denial can shake it’s 
truth ; if poverty and helplessness be the remote con- 
sequences, they will be’ consequences still, notwith- 
standing the plaints which can be uttered. 

One great difficulty here, 1s, that agriculture is not 
regardec with the usual interest: there is another pur- 
suit which engrosses much more of our attention and 
ambition, whether wisely or not. But the harvest of 
four or five centnries growth in the forest will soon be 
reaped, where it has not by our wretched policy been 
already ravaged : the cultivation of the soil is ulti- 
mately and soon to become*our resort; if there are 
peculiar difficulties in the way—the best thing we can 
do is to set about removing them, since there is noth- 
ing insuperable in them; for the old adage that “where 
there isa will, there is a way” is toe stubbornly eter- 
nally true, for any of us to attempt to gainsay. 

The inquiry is often made, whether in 30 or 40 years 
hence, so greet an alteration or improveinent, iz pos- 
sible, as has taken place during the same period back ; 
this is one of those questions to which time only can 
afford the solution. But why should we not be able to 
say, that the iinprovement if not the alteration will 
probably be much greater:—our lands under the op- 
eration of an improved husbandry, yielding two fold— 
our productions of better quality—our stock of cattle 
and sheep &c., improved, as they may be—our houses 
and barns built in a proper manner—our gardens lux- 
vriant and beautiful—our naked hills, which nature 
never intended to have shorn of their beauty, recloth- 
ed with their verdure of evergreen, improving the cli- 
mate, and adding ornament to the view—our road 
sides and waste places, now unsightly and hideous, 


with another lamp. This work is performed with re- 
markable agility even by old women. I think that I 
have seen a woman of sixty, work the buttermilk out 
of ten pounds of butter in this way in less than five 
minutes. The butter is then cut to pieces with the 
edge of the ladle, the proper quantity of valt taken up 
in a horn spoon and sprinkled over it, and worked in- 
to it by chopping, tossing und catching, and striking it 
from ladie to ladle, (for a Dutch woman never touches 
butter with her fingers.) She then with the ladle pla- 
ces in abulanced plate in her scales the quantity she 
means to have in a print, and when itis weighed, gives 
it a neat figure by tossing and catching it, and then 
with a smart stroke of her iadle brings it upon the 
print which is held in the left and, having a Jong han- 
die like the ladle. 

As we have some of the descendants of the Low 
Duteh in the County of Annapolis it is to be hoped 
that they retain the ancient practices of their mothers, 
who were wel! qualified to give useful lessons to many 
of our countrywomen upon other parts of housewifery 
as well as upon managing the dairy. 

Many women who make good butter have the cus- 
tom of skimming their milk the same morning that 
they churn, and mixing the cream with that which 
they are about to churn. This cream is left in the but- 
termilk, for it will not make butier till it becomes sour. 
Of this any persons who follow this practice may con- 
vince themselves by allowing their buttermilk to stand 
twenty four hours and then churning it again. 

“«iea the strippings (the last milk taken, after 
three-fourths or more have been milked) are mixed 
with the cream, it should be allowed to coagulate be- 
fore itis churned, or else a part of the Butter will be 
left in the buttermilk. The stripping or last milk, and 
the first cream that rises make the best butter. The 
salt used for butter should be of the best quality. That 
which turns damp in wet weather is not fit to salt ei- 
ther butter or pork. This dampness is caused by mu- 
riate of lime, a salt of which there is a small quantity 
in sea-water; it will attract an extraordinary quantity 
of water from the atmosphere, aud always weaken the 
brine in which itis mixed. When good salt cannot be 
procured, the damp salt may be freed from the muriate 
by the following process : make a strong {brine with 
some of the salt, let the salt that is to be refined be 
put into this brine for a day, stirring it oceasionally ; 
then pour off the brine, put clean water to the salt, stir 
it for a few seconds, pour it off and dry the salt in the 
sun. To make this process intelligible, it should be 
observed that brine so strong that it can dissolve no 
more common salt, is stilleapable of dissolving a con- 




















siderable quantity of muriate of lime. 

To make good butter from milk of thin ridged-back- 
ed cows in hot weather, the milk should be sealded as 
soon as it is strained; the cream will then rise as thick 
as that of muscular broad-backed cattle, and make 
nearly as good butter, and the churning may be per- 
formed in less than half an hour. Care should be used 
that the milk is neither burnt or smoked ; for this rea- 
son the pot should be set on coals, & not allowed to boil. 

One part sugar, one nitre, and two good salt, will 
preserve butter, almost unchanged, for a long ume ; 
but the butter must not have been washed with water, 
and when packed it must be secured from the air by 
covering it with a cloth dipped in melted butter the 
edge of which must be soldered to the tub or crock 
with melted butter. 

Chareoal, if iteould be used without diffleulty has 
a more powerful effect in preserving butter thap any 
kind of salt. When a boy I had oecasion to see many 
firkins of Irish butter opened which had been kept 


ai ue yy re : 
adorned :—all this and much more is desira ile, and S$ \tong im stores. A part of the casks were burnt to a 
in our power. I for one will believe that it wil! take jcoal on the inside. In all these the butter was perfect- 


place.—Eastport Sentinel. 
—>—__ 
BUTTER. 

The Low Dutch inhabitants of Long island were ac. 
customed to churn their milk instead of the cream, as 
habit had taught them to prefer buttermilk to sweet 
skimmed milk. They censeqnently churned every 
day; the morning and evening's milk was put into a 
very large and very clean churn which was placed near 
the fire, and securely covered, always putting to it a 
small quantity of coagulated milk. As soon as the 
milk was all coagulated, which it generally was by 
nine o'clock the next morning, it was carried to the | 
milk-room and emptied inte the churning churn, adding 
one third the quantity of warm water. The woman 
churned with her foot, as she was accustomed to torn 
her flax-wheel, the dasher being lifted by a spring-pole, 
such as is affixed tothe most simple kind of turning 
lathe. While churning, she was always knitting, for a 
Dutch woman will never lose any of her time. The 
churning was generally completed in half an hour, the 
buttermilk was then strained off, and the butter turned 


{ly sweet; in all those that were not burnt, it was very 


much damaged.—Halifax Colonial Farmer. 
—f>——_ 

Geruinatine Seeps unper conorep Grass.—The 
following remarks by Mr. Hunt, the Secretary of the 
Royal Polytechnic Society, in England, relate to a 
most cvrious diseovery ; and, ene which may prove 
very useful to the cultivators of rare exotics. We hope 
some of our readers will be stimulated to repeat the 
experiments, and to send us the results. 

* Tt is searcely necessary to explain that every beam 
of light proceeding from its solar source, is a bundle of 
different colored rays, to the absorption or reflection of 
which we owe all that infinite diversity of color which 
is one of tho greatest charms of creation These rays 
have been long known to possess different functions. 

“ The light which permeates colored glass partakes 
to some considerable extent, of the character of the 
ray which corresponds with the glass in color; thus 
blue glass admits the blue or chemical rays, to the ex- 
clusion, or nearly so, of all the others; yellow glass 
admits only the permeation of the luminous rays, while 


into a tray; then takinga large wooden ladle with a/ red glass cuts off ali but the heating rays, which pass 


handle about half a yard long in each hand, she took 
up in the ladle in her right hand about a pound of but- 
ter which she tossed up five or six feet high, catching 
it with her ladle as it fell, two orthree times; and 
then with a smart stroke at arms length, stuck it into 





the ladle in her left hand, when, after changing hands, | 
and tossing and catching it again, she deposited it in a} 


* that improvement which has been known and ap- tray previously rubbed with fine salt, and commenced ,7traordinary manner. 


it freely. This affords us a very easy method of grow- 
ing plants under the influence of any particular light 
which may be desired. 

“ The faet to which 1 would particularly eall atten- 
tion is, that the yellow and red rays are destructive to 
germination. whereas under the influence of violet, in- 
digo; or blue light, the process is quickened in a most 
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MAINE FARMER, 


——La Se, 
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‘‘The plants will grow most luxuriously beneath 
giass of a blue character; but beneath the yellow and 
red glasses the natural processigentirely checked. In- 
deed, it will be found that at any period during the 
early life of a plant its growth may bechecked by 
exporing it to the action of red.or yellow light. 

“It is with much satisfaction that I find the results 
to which I have arrived, corroborated by Dr. F. R. 
Horner of Hull.” 


Blue glass for hot beds could be very conveniently 
employed.—New Genesee Farmer. 
—— 





SUMMARY, 


ABSTRACT OF THE PRESIDENTS’ MESSAGE 

After referring to the general prosperity of the Na- 
tion, and the duty of remembering our dependence up- 
on Divine Providence for innumerable blessings ; he 





slates that— 

Alexander McLeod, who was indicted for being en- 
gaged in burning the Steamboat Curolineyand murder- 
ing an American citizen, has been tried and acquitted, 
and the demand of the Great Britain for his release on 
the ground that be was acting under the orders of his 
government, has thus been answered in the only way 
that she could be answered, by such a government as 
ours. Noatonement has yet been made by England, 
for the destruction of the Caroline. 

Right of Search by Great Britain.—Correspondence 
between our Minister to Eugland and the British Gov- 
erument has recently takeu place is regard tothe right 
claimed by Great Britain, to search all of our vesse!s 
engaged in African commerce. This ought not to be 
submitted to, although we are as desirous of suppres- 
sing the slave trade as any other government, because 
American citizens prosecuting a lawful commerce in 
African seas, under the flag of their country, are not 
responsible for the abuse or unlawful use of that flag 
by others. 

Suppression of the African Slave Trade.—He recom- 
inends attention to existing laws for the suppression of 
the African Slave Trade, and such alterations as may 
give them greater force and efficacy. 

Duties on Rice —Advantageous arrangements have 
been made with Great Britain in regard to their duties 
on Rice. 

N. E. Boundary.—He regrets to say that litle fur- 
ther advancement of the object had been accomplish- 
ed since last year. Hopes in the course of the session 
to be able to announce some further degree of progress 
towards the accomplishment of this highly desirable 
end: 

Boundary of Muine and New Hampshire From Brit- 
ish Provinces.— This exploration and survey bas been 
finished and a repurtis soon expected. 

Payment of interest from Spain.—Spain has failed to 
pay with punctuality, the interest due under the con- 
vention of 1834, but wall probably do it as soon as the 
internal condition of that country will allow. 

Treaty with Belgium.—The treaty between the U. 
8. and Belgium, of March 19th 1841, had been signed 
by his Belgian Majesty, but not approved by the Bel- 
gian Chambers, and has become void. 

Boundary between Texas and the United States.—The 
Commissioners appointed to establish the line between 
Texas and the United States, bave finished their la- 


on high bounties, or duties, which are liable to con- 
stant fluctuations."’ 
The Currency.—On this subject he enters into quite 


,a detail of the condition of the currency and the need 
of having some system that shall ensure a medium of 


exchange approximating to uniformity of value. He 
recommends that all the Banks that cannot resume 
specie payments should go into liquidation, because ; 
In view of the great advantages which are allowed 
the corporators, not among the least of which is the 
authority contained in most of their charters, to make 
loaus to three times the amount of their capital, there- 
by often deriving three times as much interest on the 
same amount of money as any individual is permitted 
by law to receive, no sufficient apology can be urged 
for a long continued suspension of specie payments. 


He then in accordance with a pledge which he made 
atthe last session, states that the Secretary of the 
treasury will submit a plan of finance, which will con- 
tain the following features, viz :— 


It proposes, by effectual restraints, and by invoking 
the true spirit of our institutions, to separate the purse 
from the sword ; or more properly to speak, denies any 
other control to the President over the agents who may 
be selected to carry it into execution, but what may 
be indispensably necessary to secure the fidelity of such 
agenis ; and, by wisejregulations, keeps plainly apart 
from each other, private and publie funds. It contem- 
plates the establishment of a Board of Control, at the 
Seat of Government, with agencies at prominent com- 
mercial points, or wherever else Congress shall direct, 
for the safe-keeping and disbursement of the public 
moneys, and a substitution, at the option of the public 
ereditor, of Treasury notes, in lieu of gold and silver. 
[t proposes to limit the issues to an amount not to ex- 
ceed $15,000,000—without the express sanction of the 
Legislative power. [t also authorizes the receipt of 
individual deposites of gold and silver to a limited 
amount, and the granting certificates of deposite, di- 
vided into such sums as may be called fur by the de- 
positors. It proceeds a step farther, and authorizes the 
purchase and sale of domestic bills and drafis, resting 
on areal and substantial basis, payable at sight, or 
having but a shorttime to run, and drawn on places 
not less than one hundred niles apart—which author- 
ity, except in su far as may be necessary for Govern- 
ment purposes exclusively, is only to be exerted upon 
the express condilion, that its exercise shall not be 
prohibited by the State in which the agency is situated. 

In order to cover the expenses incident to the plan, 
it will be authorized te receive moderate premiums for 
certificates issued on deposites, and on bills bought 
and sold, and thus, as far as its dealings extend, to fur- 
nish facilities to commercial intercourse at the lowest 
possible rates, and to subduct from the earnings of in- 
dustry, the least possible sum. It uses the State Banks 
at a distance from the agencies, 46 auxiliaries, without 
imparting any power to trade inits name. It is sub- 
ject to such guards and restraints as have appeared to 
be necessary. It is the creature of law, and exists only 
at the pleasure of the legislature. It is made to rest on 
an actual specie basis, in order to redeem the notes at 
the places of issue—produces no dange:ous redundancy 
of circulation—affords no temptation to speculation—is 
attended by no inflation of prices—is equal in its ope- 
ration—makes the Treasury Notes, which it may use 
along with the certificates of deposite, and the notes 
of specie-paying banks—convertible at the place where 





bors and will report soon. 

Relations with the South American Staies —Our rela- 
tions with these states have not undergone avy imate- 
rial changes within the past year. Le ; 

Treaty with the Government of Ecuador.—The fail- 
ure of the Congress of Ecuador to hold a session in 
January, as appointed, has rendered abortive a treaty 
of commerce with that Republic, dated at Quito, June 
3d, 1839. ' 

Settlement of claims against Peru—A convention for 
the settlement of claims against this Republic has been 
concluded, and will be submitted to the Senate. 

Florida War.—The war with the Indians on the 
peninsula of Florida bas been prosecuted with uantir- 
ing zeal and activity. A strong bepe is entertained that 
this troublesome and expensive war is destined toa 
speedy termination. 

Census of the U. States.—The enumeration of por-| 
sons has been completed and exhibits a sum total of 17,- | 
069.453, shewing a sain in a ratio exceeding 324 per ct. 

State of the Treasury.—The receipts for the present) 
year with the amount in the Treasury on the Ist of| 
Jan. last, is 831 397,512,380. Tre actual and _estlina- 
ted expecditures for this year, will be $32,025,075,70 | 
leaving a deficit to be provided for, of $627,997,90. 

Tariff.—Ir it should be advisable to revise the exist-| 
ing tariff of duties, he recommends moderate councils | 
as being the wisest, bur submits the whole subject to| 
Congress with this additional remark to what le has 
before said ;— 

«Certainty and permanency in any system of gov- 
erament policy, is, in all respect eminently desirable. 
But more particularly ie this true in all that effects 
irade and commerce, the operations of which depend 
much more on the certainty of their returns and caleu- 
lations, which embrace distant periods of time, than 











000, for which they are responsible ;—expresses a be- 


collected, reeeivable in payment of Government dues 
—and, without violating any principle of the Consti- 
tution, affor’- .ae Government and the people such 
facilities as are culled for by the wants of beth. Such 
it has appeared to me are its recommendatiuns, and in 
view of them it will be submitted, whenever you may 
require it, to your consideration. 

Debts of the States.—He alludes to, the debts eun- 
tracted by the several states which amount to $200,000, 


lief that each State will feel itself bound by every con- 
sideration of honor, aa well as of interest, to meet its 
engagements with punctuality. 

The Army.—Ue refers to the report of the Secretary 
of war, for progress made in fortifications, and condi- 
tion of the army. ‘lle recommends a chain of military 
posts from Council Bluffto some poiat on tbe Pacific 
Ocean. 

The Navy.—He also refers to the report of the Sec-| 
retary of the Navy, and strongly recommends liberal! 
appropriations to that branch of the public service. 

Post Office.—For particular suggestions of importance 
he refers to the report of the Post Master General. He 
speaks of the monopoly which Rail Road Corporations 
possess, and the liability which the department is sub- 
ect to as it regurds heavy and unreasonable charges 
for conveying the mail, and suggests that something be 
done to guard against it. 

Removal from Office.—He speaks against the prac- 
tice which usage rather than reason has vested in the 
President, of removing incumbents from office in order | 
to substitute others more in favor with the dominant 
party. 

Smithsonian Fund.—He suggests the propriety of 


——<$<__—.. 
son of England, for the diffusion of knowledge 
District of Columbia, is particularly recomme 
to the care of Congress, these being the only Legis 


tors for it. 
—- eee 
Boys Bewarr!—The skating season bas grr; 
and we have already seen accounts of several deat 
by bovs engaged in this pastime falling th : 
ice. The last mail brings another one, which js 


ry Roby of East Monmouth, in this State, one 
13 and the other 15 years, were devaned dete ss, 
ing on the Winthrop Great Pond. They were ,, 
companied by their elder brother, who likewise brojs 
through the ice, but succeeded in saving his life. 
Heart Rending Calamity.—it is stated in a letter 
from ‘Trura, Mass., which town contains but 2000 ib- 
habitants, that 47 of their townsmen perished jn the 
late disastrous storm, leaving in a single neighborhe: 
21 widows and about fifty fatherless children—magy 
of them suffering in want of both food and clothing. © 


The Committee on Farms of the Virginia Agricul. 
tural Society, voted a voluntary premium of $12 1 , 
farmer, as a reward for the fine condition of his form. 
but learning afterwards that he fill-used his wife, th, 
vote was reconsidered and the premium withheld. 4 
gallant committee that. 


There can be no doubt that late fire at St. John, the 
origin of which has been involved in mystery, was the 
work of incendiaries. There have since been seyer| 
attempts to fire the city, which, had they proved sy. 
cessful, must have laid a large partofitin ruins, Pyp. 
der was probably the object.—£astport Sentinel. 


Duel.—A duel with rifles took place of Saturday |asi, 
at Bladensburgh, between Mr. Anthony Hamilton ang 
Mr. Robert Green, of New York. Either because th 
rifles were not loaded, or the marksmen were po shows, 
no blood was spilt. 


Robbing an Editor.—Some raseally fellows broke in. 
to the house of the editor of the Knoxville (Tenn 
Register, on the 13:h instant, and carried off a gol 
watch, a silver watch,and a valuable breast-pin, and 
some other articles of value. 


A good story 1s related of President Humphrey o 
Awherst College. One morning before recitations, 
some of the students fastened a live goose to the Pres 
ident’s chair. When the President entered the room, 
and discovered the new occupant of his seat, he turned 
upon his heel and coolly observed: ‘Gentlemen, | 
perceive you have a competent instrueter, and | wil), 
therefure, leave you to your studies.”’ 


gwarried. 

In Poland, on Thanksgiving evening, by Rev. Thow- 
as Williams, Mr. Benjamin C. Megquieter Miss Char- 
Lotte Merrill. 

In Garciweron Thanksgiving day evening by Re 
Mr Babcock Mr Wa. Gardiner to Miss Pliza A fen: 
meli. 

Ip Pittston, on Sunday evening last, by Shepher 
Laughton, Esq. Mr. Loten L. Brown, to Miss Livre 
A. King. 








DKED, 
in Gardiner Elien P. Webber aged 17. 
With the typhus Fever in South Redinton Liew! 
| Stephen C. Williamson, the son of Col. Warren W 
(liamson of Gardiner, Aged 21 years a id 11 Months 
| In Terner Nov, 30 Mr. Hira Jones, aged 54. 
| In Waterville, Mr, Wm. Wyman, aged 60. 
In Fairfield, Allen G. child of Mr. George Ros 
aged 4 years. 








a ms 8 et a. ht OOO 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Dee. ©,! 4) 
[Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patric! 

|} At market 825 Beef Cattle, 775 Stores, 350 Sheep 
i}and 575 Swine. 

Prices.—Beef Cuttle—We quote to correspond ¥'" 
last week. First quality $5,75 a 6,00 ; second que) 
$4,75 a 5,50 5 third quality $3,25 a 4,50. , 

Barreling Cattle.—T he Barrelers retused to pty |" 
mer prices, and geven lots were purchased at reduce’ 


prices. We quote Mess, $4,22, 4,25; No. 1, gle 


| No. 2, $2.50 


Stores.—Two years old, $7,215; three yeas old, 
$14, a 24. > 
Sheep. —We quote lots at $1,00, 1,25, 1,33, 1°" 
1,92, 2,00, and 2,25. . 


(a 
Notice. 
_— members of the ‘* Winthrop Society of Literain’* 
and Science’ are hereby notified to meet at the Office 
of the Maine Farmer, in Wnithrop, on ‘Tuesday tbe? 
day of December, instant at 6 o’clock in the afterne 
to transactthe necessary business of the Society. 
EDWARD MITCHELL, Secreta’): 
Winthrop, Dec. 15th 1841, . 
N. B. Persons having books belonging to the * 





ore 
ths 





making without further delay, some specific appropri- 
ation of the funds derived under the will of Mr. Smith- 


Society, are requested to Peturn,them to Win. Noy® 
Librarian, on or before the meeting. 



















FOUgh the 
iudeed! On Wednesday night last, two sons of Hep. 
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mvinthrop, 1, 184t. 
Berkshire Boars. 

TOTICE is bereby given that the subscriber contin- 
N ges 10 keep as usual, for service, at his farm in Hal- 
seala very superior full blooded Berkshire Boar. ‘The 
poe he now advertises is one year old and is a cross of 
the Lexington and Albany importations. 

further notice is also given, that a very fine Boar, one 
if Berkshire, a pig from my large Bedtord and Mackey 
ww, is left by the subscriber with Mr. Jabez _Charchell, 
4 the cross rowds, Hallowell, who will give his attention 
all who may wish to improve their breed of swine, by 

cross with this animal.— Terms one dollar. 

Nov. 26 1841. 3w48 J. W. HAINS. 


Ty ENNEBEC, ss.—.4t a Court of Probate holden at 

Augusta, within and for the County of Kenne- 
hee, om the last Monday of November A. D, 1841, 
FLIZABETH HANDY, widow of NATHAN HANDY 
ie of Wayne in said County, deceased, having applied 
or an allowance out of tne personal, and for dower out 
of the Real escate of said deceased, 

Ordered, ‘hat the said widow give notice to all persons 
interested, by causing a copy of this order to be published 
three weeks successively in the Maine Faimer, printed at 
Wiotrop, that they may appear at a Probate Court held 
st Augusta in said County, on ibelast Monday of Decem- 
ber next atten of the clock in the forenoun, and show 
cause if any they have, why the same should not be al- 
jowed.. W. EMMONS, Judge, 


A wae copy. 
Attest: J. J. EVELETH, Register. 


Kennebec, s8.—.4t a Court of Probate holden at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the last Monday of November, A. D. 1841. 

EVINA RICE, Widow of WitiraMm Rice, late of 
Monmouth, in said county, deceased, having applied 

for an allowance out of the personal estate of said deceased. 
Ordered, That the said Widow give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
yubilshed three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Winthrop, that they may appear at a Probate 

Coart to be held at Augnsta, in said county, on the last 

Monday of December next, at ten of the clock in the fore- 

voon, and show cause, if any they have, why the same 

+ ould pot be allowed. 








W. EMMONS, Judge. 


Atraecopy. Attest: J. J. Evevern, Register. 


Thrice-Weekiy Age. 

1‘ subscribers propose to issue ‘THE AGE three times 
a week during the next Session of the Legi-latare. 
} It will contain, in addition to the report of Legislative de- 
bates and proceedings, the News of the cay, a synopsis of 
Cong essonnl proccedings, and the original matter which 
appears in the Weekly puper. It is intended that the re- 
ports of proceedings shall be full and accurate, and the 
sketches of debates as complete and perfect, as any that 
have been published at Augusta. 

‘he character of the business likely to be transacted dur- 
ing the approaching session of the Legislature, will, it is 
dlieved, make it one of at least usual interest. In addi- 
toa to the ordinary movements growing vat of the political 
Chaage of the Government, the Districting of the State, the 
selileinent of its finances, and other important matters, can- 
wut bat render freqaent information from Augusia, desira- 
bié tu all, 

While, in any event, the publishers of the Thrice-week- 
'y Age pledge themselves to furnish faithfal reports of the 
“ings of the Legislatare, it is obvious, that apon the extent 
“ the sabseriptions obtained, must depeud the fulness and 
‘vinpleteness of their sketches of debates. 

ith a little effort on the part of those to whom this 
Prospectus is addressod, it is hoped that sucha subscription 
“ay be obtained, as will justify the expense of as extended 
‘eports, as. it would be, on any accoant, desirable to have. 
the price of the Turice-weex y will be ONE DOL- 
LAR lor the Session. It will be published on TvEespays, 
‘HURSDAYS and SATURDAYS, which will accommodate 
“wbscribers on all important mail routes. 

J The price of all subscriptions must be paid in ad- 
vance. No order will be complied with, unless accompa- 
tied by the money. Wan. R. SMITH & Co. 
Angasta, Nov. 1, 1841. 


Potatoes Wanted. 

1500 bushels assorted Philadelphia Pota- 
oes wanted, for which the cash will be paid by 

H. WATERS, 








At the corner store-on: Market Square. 
Augusta, Sept 25, 1844. 

‘L} Subscribers to the Maine Farmer who wish to pay 

® Produce, can get the highest market price at Mr. Wa- 


and with a view to meet the wishes of a large 


ing poetry, advertisements, &c. 


the paper now offered to you. 


their department. 


Winthrop, Nov 1841. 


MONTHLY MA 


community, propose to issue a Monthly Edition 
Agriculture. 


will be furnished ut the end of the year. 


Any person who will obtain six responsible su 


The Waterville iron Manufactu- 
ring Co’s Cast Iron Ploughs. 
ij AVING improved our facilties for making our CAST 
IRON PLOUGHS we are enabled to ofier them man- 
afactured in a superior style, and from the best materiale 
at reduced prices, ‘These Ploughs have been long and 
extensively used in Maine, Vermont and new Hampshire, 
and are universally acknowledged to be the strongest and 
most durable Ploughs in use. Every part of the wood 
works being the best of western White Oak. 

We have no indacement to use any but the best of tim- 
ber, ae our contract with the person who supplies is, to 
pay for none but the best, leaving us to be the judges as 
to quality. We are thas particalar in ealling attention to 
the timber of our ploughs, from the tact that there are 
many kinds of Ploughs for sale made of red oak. . We 
are aware that there is an objection sometimes made a- 
gainst buying Cast Iron Ploughs, from the fact that the 
points or shares aresoon worn out, and there is much dif- 
ficulty in obtaining new ones, as many of the Ploughs of. 
fered for sale are manufactured out of the State, and the 
farmer is obliged to lay by his Plough for the want of a 
share, or some other part of the iron werk. This object- 
ion we have obviated, first, by keeping a general assort- 
ment of Shares and other irons with each Agent where 
the Ploughs are kept for sale. Second, by harden- 
ing and tempering the Shures and other irons in 
such a manner as will render them twice or thrice as da- 
rable as any othor kind. ‘These Ploughs are warranted 
to be of sufficient strength to perform the work for which 
they were intended, and any failure by faia usage will 
be promptly made good. 

Thousands of testimonials from practical farmers, and 
agricultural committees, where these Ploughs have obtain- 
ed premiums could be here inserted relative to superiority 
of form, material and workmanship, but these Ploughs are 
too well. known to render them necessary. 

Any one unacqnainted with them are referred to those 





se Store for Oats, Barley, Pea Beans, Potatoes and But- 


who have used them. ‘These Ploughs are for sale by the 
following Agents, and at the Factory at Waterville, Me 


and perseveringly devoted to the interest of the productive classes. 
to, a steady and undeviating friend to the Farmers and Mechanics ; zealously urging forward 
the spirit of improvement, and encouraging the efforts of honest industry. Many ot our best 
practical Farmers have long been engaged in contributing tothe columns of the Farmer. These 
as well as others will continue their aid and assistance in the Agricultural portion, and we have 
the assurance of many excellent Mechanics that they will also contribute to the columns of 


It will be published in the usual form and size of the Farmer. 
laneous matter and advertisements will be omitted, the subscribers will obtain as much Agricul- 
tural matter during the year, though not so many pages, as in the former editions. An index 
The whole will be afforded at the low price of 
Fifty Cemts per anoum, payable in all cases in advance. 


Agricultural Notice. PROSPECTUS 
HE Adjoarned Committee of the Kennebee Agricul- on san 
wel B,D. Cann't tives, in Wikeop Vi| ' 
a'sinnday ay see: we =") MAINE FARMER AND MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 
WM. MOYES, Rec. Sec’y. (VEW SERIES.) 


E. HOLMES, Editor. 


The Proprietors of the Maine Farmer, in accordance with the suggestions of their friends, 
number of their subscribers, have come to the 
conclusion to make a change in the form and size of the paper on the first of January next. It 
will be about double the size that it now is. reve 

They propose to issue a paper, once per week, im a large folio size, to be called Maine 
Farmer and Mechanic’s Mdvocate. One page is to be devoted exclusively to 
Agriculture—one to Mechanical subjects, frequently illustrated with engravings—One page to 
the current news of the day, with the proceedings of the Legislature and of Congress when 
those two bodies are in session—and the remaining page to be devoted to miscellaneous read- 


hey presume it is not necessary to enlarge upon the peculiar character or future course of 
The Maine Farmer has been i existence nine years, steadily 


It will continze, as hither- 


Terms—$2,00 per ann. $2,50 will be charged if payment is delayed beyond the year. 
Any person who will obtain six responsible subscribers, and act as Agett, shall receive a co- 
py, so long as he keeps that number good, fur his services. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


INE FARMER. 


E. HOLMES, Editor. 


The Proprietors of the Maine Farmer, 


in order to meet the wishes of many in the 
of the Maine Farmer, devoted exclusively to 


As the current news, miscel- 


bscribers, and act as Agent, shall receive a co- 


py, so long as he keeps that number good, for bis services. 
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T. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson, 8. Hartford, ; 
1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Loring, Buck field ; 
John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Tyler, Weld; Wm. Dick- 
ey, Strong ; 8. Gould Jr. New Portland ; C. ‘Ihomp- 
sou NV. Hartford ; O. Boister, Rumford point ; Smuh 
& Steward, 4nson ; C. Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ 
Sangerville ; C. W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. 
Solon ; 1. Vickery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; 
J. Harvey, Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfie/d : §. 
Chambers, Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, 
Norridgewock ; J. Gray, Madison : Kidder & Arnold, 
E. Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ; C; Cochran, East 
Corinth ; H. W. Pairbaniks, Farmington ; 8. Morrill, 
| Dixfield ; C. H. Strickland, Wilton ; J. Covil, Wilton 
| Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Parker, Bloom- 
| field ; |. Thing, Mt. Vernon ; L. Davis, Read field ; 
J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eveleth, Monson ; C, FE. Kim- 
ball, Dover ; E. G. Allen, Stetson ; F. W. Bartlett, 
Harmony ,; Gould & Russ, Dexter ; A. Moore, St. 
Albans : B. Frye, Detroit , Soul & Mathews, Clinton ; 
Ding!y & Whitehonse, Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Ca- 
naan; L. Bradley, Mercer ; Bullen & Prescot, New 
Sharon ; F. A. Butman & Co. Diamont ; F. Shaw, 
China ; L. Crocker, Sumner ; J. Whitney, Plymouth ; 
Johr. Blake, Turner. CALVIN MORRILL, 4gent. 
August 26, 184). 35, uf. 


Farmers Attend, 

A GREEABLYto previous notice, 2 nmber of * far- 

mers ond others friendly to the cause of Agriculture,”’ 
in the County of Oxford, met at the Court Hoase in Paris 
on ‘Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, Nov. 9th and 30th, 
and voted to form an Agricultural Society. A Committoe 
was raised to prapare a Constitution and By-Laws to be 
reported at a subsequent meeting. It was voted that a 
meeting be called on Wednesday the 22d day of Decem- 
ber next at ten o’clock A. M. at the same place, to adopt 
a Constitution and complete the organization of the Socie- 
ty. All interested in the subject are invited and requested 
to attend. An Address may be expecied. 

Paris, Nov. 15, 1841. 
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ing lines, written by Rev. E. Peasnopy, while a mem- 
ber of Bowdoin College in 1827. It is a beautiful and 
vivid description of a ship which after having been 
“* tost in ocean's boisterous strife,’ wasbecalmed. The 
situation and sufferings of those on board are portray- 
ed io the most glowing language.— Thomaston Recorder 


THE BECALMED SHIP. 


Storm had been on the sea; and many a day 

Their ship was tost in ocean's boist’rous strife, 

But it had passed; and their frail vessel lay 
Becalmed upon the wave, with all its wealth of life. 


But though the morning brought no breath of air 
To curl the billow, and beside the mast 

The spread sail idly swung, the scene was fair, 
For the dark ocean's gloomy swell had past ; 
While its hushed surge lay calmly in the sun, 
Even as a giant slumbers when hia task was done. 


"Twas a fair seene ;—interminably bright 

The morning rays flashed o'er the boundless sea, 
Sprinkling its paths with fire. And then at tight 
The mova went ou her course triumphantly. 
And still she moved with al! her starry train 
Within another sky, far down the glassy main. 


But days passed on, and still the self same scene ;— 

Moons waxed and waned ;—nv sign or chance of change 

Saw they. The heavens were brass ; and the serene 

But stagnant wave slept in a death-like trance. 

A deep unnatural calm had boand them there, 

Sirong as the muttered spell breathed on the midnight 
alr. 

At length their food grew seant; till rose the thought 

Ot a lone death upon the boundless sea ; 

Oli, then the giddiest storm they sought 

Before that deep but dead serenity— 

That glow of awful beauty round them spread, 

Sickening like some funeral show, the heart with dread. 


Their life was wasting fast, and with their food 
Their strength diminished, till their last hope died. 
Famine is fearful in the solitude 

Of desert sands, but doubly so upon the wide 
And solitary waste of ocean ; there 

Man's glowing hopes are quenched—then 

Comes thy blight, despair. 


Hunger increased, and darker grew the shade 
Arouud, till evea hope no longer gleamed.— 
Tien some did call on God; and some grown mad, 
With fierce and frantic mockeries blasphemed ; 
And some with strange and wildly rolling eye, 
Sank down and slept, in one long dreambess lethargy. 


Oh, many a treasured scene of their far home,— 

“he blessed home, where youthtul hopes were high, 
And young affections spread their springtide bloom— 
Gushed o'er their burdened hearts now death was nigh, 
Shrouding in deeper gloom that dreary waste, 

With joys that once they kuew, bat ae’er again might 
tuste. 

For they were aying—withering one by one, 

As green trees die, whee freshenmg waters fail. 

Then side by side, the father and the son 

Sank down together,—manhood's cheek grew pale. 

And youths, for whom in their far homes the breath 

Of prayer went vainly up, bowed to their lonely death. 


The strengthless sailor sunk beside the mast, 

His bony hands clutched close in agony. 

The pilot died ; and comrade turned aghast 

From the death-sparkle in his comrade’s eye. 

And they who yet survived, were fading fast ; 

As leaves that fade when summer's suns have past. 


A child was there ; and long with fondest care 
Its mother strove to hush its cries for bread; 

But nought had she, save the long earaest prayer, 
And one last morsel.—Tears had she to shed. 
That fair one hath Yeparied; and the wave 

Goes sounding o'er its solitary grave. 


A youth lay gosping there in all the power 

And greatness of Ins strength, oh, must be die ! 

Fiercely he struggled in that mortal hour, 

Like a stroag swimmer on the midnight sea. 

"Twas hard to part with bis bright hopes, but now 

A blight had touched theit bloom ;—death paled his 
glorious brow. 

'T was vight ; a torpid silence held its reign 

Oer all; but with the morn a gentle wind 

Came, like an angel's presence o'er the main ; 

Aad they who lived deliverance yet might find ; 

For life once more did stir the moltea sea 

Their ship outspread her wings, like sea bird light and 
free. 


Oh, what is that which greets the haggard band ? 
Does a vain semblance skirt the horison 2? No— 

li cannot be—it is—oh, ‘tis the land '— 

The joyfal cry is heard, though fhiat and low- = 

Joy on the flashing wave—their hopes are crowned— 
That pale aad spect 


e crew, an isle of rest have found! 
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> We publish. by request of a friend, the follow- 


—_ 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Original. 
THE DESIRE OF FAME I8 GREATER 
THAN THAT OF VIRTUE. 


The above motto would teach us, that ambition is 
the ruling passion, or at least hasa much greater influ.) 
ence Over Usthan virtue. This idea may strike us as) 
extravagant at first, but if we consider the subject care- 
fully, we shall find that itis correct. We shall be as- 
tonished, perhaps, when we inquire into the case, and 
fiad bow universal is the desire of praise, and how far 
ut exceeds the love of virtue. When we fied it run- 
ving through all ranks, from the highest te the lowest. 
When we see it swaying the movarch on his throne, 
not more than the seavinger of the sireets. When we 
see to what disgraceful and dire deeds it leads—with 
how great calamities it afflicts society. 

But eur surprise will cease when we inquire into the 
nature of this passion, and behold its complicated char- 
acter. It is avaricious, and cares not for the rights of 
man, Its own aggrandizement is its only aim. It ar- 
rogates and seeks all things for mself. It bas no be- 
nevelence, and thoughts of charity rarely come near. 
[tis exceedingly deceitful. It leuds its votaries often- 
limes to suppose that ihey are seeking the good of oth- 
ers, and performing many laudable acts, when they 
are only striving to accomplish their own private ends. | 
Why then should we be astonished at its mighty iafle- 
ence? Why wonder at its fatal doings ? 

But we will come now to the proof, aud endeavor to 
show, that the love cf fume ts greater than that of vir- 
tue. And perhaps we cannot do this better than by 
adducing examples. Let us look around and examine 
characters, and notice the pursuits of men. Behold 
that miser! Onwhat account does he deny himself 
the necessaries of life? Why does he clothe himself 
in rags, and appear in all wreichedness of extreme 
want? Why is he so * troubled’ and anxious about 
many things? Why does he mope among men, a piti- 
able object displeased with himself and all around 
him? Is he indeed in the “vale of poverty,” or is he, 
as he seems to be, hoarding up money in his coffers for 
some laudable object? No! neither of these. He thus 
subjects himself to every inconvenience and disgrace, 
that it may be whispered abroad, that he is the richest 
man inthe country. Thisisthe height of his ambi- 
tion,—this, the reward of his toils. 

Let us look again, and on the one hand we shall see 
the * bright forms of beauty’’ putting themselves to nu- 
merous inconveniences, compressing their forms, in- 
jucing their health, and procuring for themselves un 
timely graves; and onthe other, shall discover men 








following numerousand dangerous precedents”’ set up | 
by the ignorant and foolish under the neme of fashions, | 
destroying their reputation, and rushing madly on in 
the * slippery paths’ of extravagance. But why is 


this? Are all these sacrifices made solety for virtue’s 
sake?’ By no means. They are seeking the breath of | 
praise. They wish to hear the happy sounds, * the 


beautiful, the fashionable, the generous’ wafied on eve- 
ry breeze. 

But look at the student. Why does he pour over bis} 
musty books? Why does he wish to have proved to 
him by practical exper:ment what the wisest of men 
lung ago asseried, that ** Of making many buoks there 
is no end, aud much study is a weariness to the flesh?" 
Why does he waste the taper of life in study by the 
dimly-burning lamp of midnight? In answer we will 
give him due credit for his virtuous aspirations,—his 
desires to do good. But if we examine with scratiny 
the incentives, which urge him on, we shall find, 1 | 
think, the love of fame taking the foremost rank. We | 
shall perceis e that * high places,” posts of honor, and 
visions of future renown rise before Lis imagination. | 

The statesman; for what does he toil and deprive | 
his soul of euse? Whence his weary days and sleep- | 
less nights? For what reason does be continually vex | 
himsell in forming and executing his mighty plans? 
is it his love of country alone, that leads him to do all 
this? We think not this alone, but also the hope of 
inseribing his name on the “rolls of immortality’ has 
led him to be thus active. 

Let us inquire why we see the warrior leaving his 
fireside and home to seek with eager steps the din of 
war, the field of blood. Why he wishes to imbrue his 
hands ia bis brother's blood. Why he desolates towns, 
destroys villages, ruing states and overthrows govern- 
ments. Why he spares neither helpless age, nor plead- 
ing innocence. Can it be that he does all this from a 
seuse of duty merely? Is not the love of praise, the 
hope of immortality, the incentive, which urges him 
un, ** conquering and to conquer ?”’ 

{In fine, though we admit ambition rightly directed 
to be a virtue ; yet we generally find men following 
that kind of ambition, which cannot be praised, We 
find them more ready to obey its dictates, than those 
of virtae and wisdom. Nor sit strange that it should | 
by its many allurements, entice men to become its vo- 
taries. “That it should blind their eyes, and lead them 
into fatal snares. And that it should, oftentimes, take 
away the perception of right, and cause them to be det- 
jrmental to society, Epnescs. | 








T'upper’s Hill.—It is the boast 
men aud coasters of the North pho vig Bsher: 
whereabouts they are, without aby Raa he tell 
lead, and with no other observation than a scr tin the 
the sand brouyht from the dottem by it. A ow wm “4 
ago one Captain Bunker was on a cruise and oa 
confined to his cabin by sickness, be directed u the 
lead should be brought down to his berth for hie io. 
spection, The mate of the vessel, a wag and d Stes 
of the Captain’s infallibility, greased the lead aud din, 
ping it in the ballast, carried it down to the berth Ol 
Captain Bunker's eyes dilated with astonishmenm : 
he asked, ‘ Do you say you got this sand by soundin - 
‘ Yes sir.” o_o e 
‘Then by thender Nantucket ’s sunk 
right over A'upper’s Hill? 
The mate went on deck, 


and we are 














—— 


” ENNEBEC, ss.—At @ Court of Probate ‘holden at 
County af Kenne- 


" Augusta, within and for lhe 

ec, onthe first Monday of December, A. p. 
EUNICE FRENCH, widow of GREENUEAF FRENCH 
late of Wiathrop in said coanty, deceased, having a lied 
for an aliowance out of the personal—and for dower - f 
the Real Estate of said deceased. Ordered, ‘That the said 
widow give notice to all pérsons interested, by 
copy of this order to be published three weeks successively 
in the Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that they may 
appear ata Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said 
county , on the last Monday of December, instant, at ten of 
the clock in the forenoon, and show cause, ifany they have 
why the same should not be allowed. 7 


W, EMMONS Judge. 
A true copy. 
Auest: J. J. EVELETH, Segister. 


\ OTICE is boreby given, that the subscriber has been 
A duly appointed Administrator of the Estate of 
GREENLIEF FRENCH, late of Winthrov in the Coun- 
ty of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and has undertaken that 
trust by giving bonds as the law directs; All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the Estate of said de 
ceased ure desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and 
all indebted to said Estate are reqnested to make immedi- 
ate payment to FRANCIS FULLER, Adminisiretor 
Winthrop, Nov. 79, 1841. 


Niore Berkshires, 
OR sale, or to let on reasonable terms, one full blood- 
ed BERKSHIRE BOAR, 6 months o!d, which wos 
honored by tho *‘®upreme Judges’’ of swine of the -*Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Agriculture,’ alias K. C, Agri- 
cullural Society, with the first Premium, whieh was 
making public declaration, that he was the best Boar of 


Causing a 








fany bivod, among all the multitude there registered for ex- 


amination and reward. 

ALSO—For Sale, a few pairs of fall bloods in which the 
pernicious effects of breeding ‘in and in’ have been stud- 
ously avoided. 

Nov. 26 


The Maine Farmer, 

And Journal of the Useful Arts, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
By WILLIAM NOYES; 

E. HOLMES, Epiror. 

Price $2,004 year. ¢2,50 wil) be charged if pe)- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of +5 
cents will be madeto those who pay CAasH in advance* 
anda proportionable dedaction to those who pay before 
the publication of the 26thaumber, at which time ps) 
ment is Considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by !ro- 
delivered to an Agentin any town in the State, will be r 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 

No paper will be discontinuea until all arrearages 9° 
paid, except at theoption of the publisher ; and whwo 
payment is madeto an Ageut, two numbers more than 
have been received, should be paid for. 

3c Any person who will obtain six responsible #- 
scribers,and act as Agent,shallrecieve a copy for his 
vices. 

When Agents make remittances it is very important '° 
us that they distinctly state to whom the money is to '¢ 
credited, and at what Post Office each paper paid for ' 
sent, as we cannot otherwise well find the name on 04 


books. 
0. L. SANBORN, 22 Exchange St., Portlane, * 
publishing Agent for that city 
ic} Afew short advertisements will be inserted at! 
following rates. Alllessthan a square $1,00 lor ered 
insertions. 81,25 persquare, for threeinsertions. Con- 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Horace Warers, Augusta ; 
C. M. Lapp, Hallowell ; 
J. & J. Tave, Bangor. 
J. Jouxsos, and A. B. Casweus Farmingt® 
Joun O'Brien, Esq., Thoimaston. 
Gexsuom Hype, Bath. 


3w48 J. W. HAINS 
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